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°C ARTHUR HEE 



Week Ending 26th January, 1963 



| WENT along to The Magic Circle for what my 
■ invitation described as a ‘ Magical Soiree in 
three phases.’ The card, headed with the signs 
of the Zodiac, badge of the Society, announced, 
“ As you enter the domain of a thousand secrets 
you will proceed to the Scented Hall of Sorcery 
where you will be entertained by skilful exponents 
of the art of prestidigitation to the accompani¬ 
ment of subtle music that flirts with the senses.” 


Johnnie Hart of Preston, Lancashire, was recently chosen by 
the Magic Circle as Britain's top young magician. 


He put a little rubber sponge 
into my hands, closed niv fingers 
round it and said he was going 
to turn it into gold—nine 
carats. Then he told me to 
open my hand. 

When I did, out fell a hunch 
of nine long, red rubber carrots.! 

The President of the Society- 
told me that the Magic Circle 
had been founded in 1905 as a 
club for amateur and pro¬ 
fessional conjurers. But women 
are not eligible for membership 
because members say that they 
want to keep their secrets. Any 
mere male, however, over IS 
and sponsored by two members, 
can become an associate of the 
Society. 

Exceptional ability 

Then he must pass an 
examination. . The next step is 
to become an associate member 
of the Inner Magic Circle and 
finally, if he shows exceptional 
ability, the candidate can 
become a full member of the 
Inner Magic Circle. 

There are two libraries in the 


club with over ten thousand 
books, a theatre, and a museum. 

For the final phase of the 
evening members put on a short 
show consisting of six different 
acts. There was the classic trick 
of the eight large rings which 
can be strung together or 
pulled apart as desired. I say 
can. And I mean the magician 
can, for no member of the 
audience managed to do it. 

Mind-reading 

There was an escape act and a 
mind-reading act. The show 
ended with perhaps the most 
famous trick of all, the pro¬ 
duction of a rabbit from an 
“empty” box. 

Not once during the whole 
evening did I sec how a trick 
was done—and, of course, 
nobody showed me.' The 

members of the Magic. Circle 
want to keep the art of magic 
quite secret. 

I tell them frankly, they have 
nothing to fear from me! 

| £ Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1963 


Master and Miss 
Therm, 1963 

How would you like to cook a 
meal standing on a small brilli- 
antly-Iit stage with a crowd watch¬ 
ing your every movement, and 
reporters making notes? 

That's what the finalists had to 
do the other day in (he cookery 
competition organised by the Gas 
Council in co-operation with 
various publications, including CN. 

Next they had to go to a fully- 
stocked miniature supermarket and 
"buy” sufficient food for a meal 
for four, costing 15s. Mercifully, 
they did not have to cook this as 
well, but just had to write down 
the details. 

Finally, each of them had to sit 
at a small table on which were 
the ground plan of a bungalow 
and, beside it, little wooden blocks 
representing furniture and other 
household equipment. These they 
had to fit into the plan, and write 
down the reasons for their arrange¬ 
ment.' 

The winners—Master and Miss 
Therm of 1963—were Terence 
Morgan (17) of Wednesbury, and 
Alison Mary Smyth (16) of Rugby, 
who won £100 each in Premium 
Ronds. 


They were quite right, there 
was a bewitching atmosphere 
in every corner of the room. It 
was dimly lit from black 
lanterns like those tall hats 
witches are supposed to wear. 
There were four velvet-covered 
tables. At each one sat a 
magician—masked. 

The feats of “prestidigita¬ 
tion ”—a long word for sleight- 
of-hand—turned out . to be 
card-tricks and other incredible 
hoaxes. Although I was stand¬ 


ing next to the conjurer I 
couldn't get a clue as to how 
they were done. 

On seeing my amazement 
over one feat with match¬ 
boxes, which seemingly moved 
without any control whatsoever, 
the conjurer performed the 
trick specially for me, within 
three inches of my eyes. But I 
was still none the wiser. 

Another conjurer made me do 
a trick. 


The FIFTH 

CHILDREN'S LITERARY COMPETITION 

organised by the Daily Mirror 

Entries from now until March 1st 1963. 

For full details of entry and awards send stamped, 
addressed envelope to : 1 

Children’s Literary Competition, 

Leaflet F, 

Daily Mirror, Holborn Circus, 

London, E.C.l. 

Advisory Panel: Sir Herbert Read 

Richard Church William Golding Marjorie L. Hourd 

Laurie Lee Kathleen Rainc L. C. Schiller 

this enterprise is undertaken in the belief that children are capable 
of expressing themselves effectively in literary form, and that to learn to ex¬ 
press themselves in this manner is one of the primary concerns of education.” 

Herbert Read. 


CONJURI 
TRICKY T 


Magic Circle 

A CN writer visited the Magic Circle , London club for 
professional and amateur conjurers, the other evening. 
This is what she saw there. 


by Rhono Tiiei 
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1 Letter 

■nBBBaasasaa&BBBBnaaaBaauaaHBasHBBaE: 


Why don't you write to me this 
week? (The Editor, Children’s 
Newspaper, Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4) 



IHermlactyis and CoeUBcanths 



This week we are devoting dactyls were abundant; they varied 
most of this column to a very ,rom a few inches to a foot long. 
snprioi letter - There were very many variations; 

one species, Rhamphorhynchus, 
Dear Sir, I have recently been was the only one to have teeth, 
looking into the possibilities of the Most of them lived in the dense 
existence of animals thought jungle of that time, feeding on 
extinct. fish. So the Pterodactyl of the 

This was done by reading 20th century lives in exactly the 

same conditions. 
Sometime in the 
near future an expe¬ 
dition is going out to 
try to discover the 
truth of this story. 

On two occasions 
creatures thought 
extinct have been 
brought back alive. 
The first is the Coela- 
canth. This is a fish 
belonging to the class 
known as lobe-fins. 


Pterodactyl 

(above), 

coelacanth, 

and 

(below) 

okapis 



thought to have become extinct 
in the Tertiary period, about 
60 million years ago. But iri 1938 
a fisherman in the Madagascan 
Sea hauled up one in his nets, 
and 14 years later another one 
turned up. 

The other is the strange case 
of the Okapi. For a long time 
scientists knew that the ancestor 
of the giraffe was the Okapi, but 
they thought all had evolved. 
Then out of the Congo came a 
report that some explorers had 
discovered a new variety of 
donkey. 

In Britain, scientists scoffed at 
the idea. Then a skin was sent 
back to them. This puzzled the 
scientists, because although this 
skin was new to them, it did not 
belong to a donkey of any sort. 
At last the animal itself was 
brought forth, and the supposed 
long extinct ancestor of the giraffe 
was proved to be very much alive. 

So maybe more “extinct” 
animals may come forth alive. 

I. Cameron (12), Romford, 
Essex. 


articles about the Loch Ness 
monster and suchlike. Then, I 
compared the conditions that the 
supposed animals are living in with 
the conditions they lived in when 
they were known to live. If the 
conditions are similar, it seems 
that the animals could exist. 

One case which interested me 
was that of the Pterodactyl. An 
explorer was washing in a very 
small lake in the Congo. Suddenly 
his companion yelled “Look out!” 
and he saw what appeared to be 
a large black bat with a long beak 
flying up the lake towards him. 
In his rather hasty retreat, he saw 
the creature fly off into the dense 
‘-topical undergrowth. 

In the Jurassic period Ptero- 



SUNDAY PICTORIAL 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
CHILDREN’S ART 1963 

Children’s pictures, sculpture, pottery and toys 

Entries are invited for the sixteenth 
annual exhibition to be held in 
London in September. 

All children aged between 5 and 16 may 
enter. Write now for leaflet to : 7 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
CHILDREN’S ART (A), 

Sunday Pictorial, 

Holborn Circus, London, E.C.l. 

Closing date for entries: 1st MARCH, 1963 

Advisory Committee : 

Sir Herbert Read, Mr. Eric Austen, Mr. Hubert Dalwood, 
Mr. Andrew Nairn, Mr. Victor Pasmore, Mr. R. R. Tomlinson, 
Mr. Frank Tuckett. 



Proof Positive 

Dear Sir,—Referring to your 
Pets’ Corner (issue dated 29th 
December) it said that “Budgies 
also like titbits of any fruit except 
oranges.” Our budgie has a bit 
of orange about once a day and is 
none the worse, and also talks 
quite a lot, although female. 
(Proof, she has laid four eggs.) 

Juliet Mills (11), 

London, N.W.6. 

Boy ivith a tank 

Dear Sir,—My hobby is photo¬ 
graphy. I am still only a beginner, 
but I have a developing tank and 
will be starting again this winter. 

If any readers of the CN are 
also interested, I would be very 
glad to receive hints. 

Robin Parker, 15 Siddons Road, 
Elm Green, Stevenage, Herts. 

No, doubt you. are following 
C N's monthly feature, Robin. 
The articles are proving very 
popular. Editor. 
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KNOW YOUR NEWS 


THIS ARMY FIGHTS 


FOR PEACE 


U N troops on guard in Katanga 


By our Special Correspondent 


H EIGHTEEN thousand United Nations troops from f 
H K many countries are tied down in the former f 
H Belgian Congo. The United Nations Organisation g 
H is being blamed for using force, and for not using f 
| diplomacy, to stop the rich province of Katanga, f 
= under President Tshombe, withdrawing from the if 
H Congo and so leaving the rest of the country very f 
= poor. H 

g More particularly U Thant, the Secretary-General, s 
g and his office in New York, are blamed for United f 
g Nations “ aggression ” in the Congo. f 


f The first point to bear in 
g mind is that the UN is only 
f the collective voice, as it were, 
s of 110 nations. It is only as 
f strong and means only as 
g much as its members will allow 
f it to. 

= Secondly, the Organisation 
g has no permanent army. Its 
f forces are raised as and when 
g needed, usually grudgingly and 
f in a hurry. So how can any- 



U Thant 


g one expect things always to go 
f right? 

f Thirdly, and most important, 
g the use of force by UN troops 
| is a lesser evil than world 
g nuclear conflict. 

llil!II!i!lillll!ll!r!iill!!II!!!:i!iliil!!!l!!l!;!!!!;i!!!!!!:illi 


Unhappily, our world is ■= 
divided into two power blocs. g 
Nobody wants war of any kind, g 
but the questions dividing §§ 
mankind are so deep that f 
somebody might have tried to g 
settle the Congo’s future by f 
using the H-bomb. After all, g 
it nearly happened in Cuba last g 
October! ■. f 

AMERICA consulted the g 
United Nations only after she g 
had threatened Russia with f 
nuclear war unless Mr. g 
Krushchev removed Soviet g 
missiles from Cuba. g 

BRITAIN and FRANCE | 
submitted to United Nations g 
intervention in 1956 only after .g 
the Suez War. A UN army has f 
been keeping the peace between g 
Israel and the Arab States ever f 
since. . §= 

RUSSIA did not consult the f 
United Nations at all when, in g 
1956, Mr. Krushchev sent tanks g 
into Hungary to crush an §j 
uprising against Communism. g 

As we grow up, we may §f 
discover that the United g 
Nations is the one bpdy that f 
stands between us and disaster. 3 
It must be kept going at all f 
costs. ~ \ ’ g 

And until the world learns g 
to obey law, the UN will need g 
an army. g 

!lllll!!lill!li'!!l!i!lil!lii!i!llill!!!!tiIHl!lll;(l!ll!l‘;!liS 
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SEVERAL of our readers 
have asked me to write 
something about squirrels—so 
here goes! 

In Britain we have two species 
of squirrel: our own native Red 
Squirrel and the North American 
Grey Squirrel. 

The later was introduced into 
Britain towards the end of .last 
century by zoologists who, in my 
opinion, ought to have known 
better. They should have known 
that it was unwise to introduce a 
species into a country where it 
might spread enormously, and 


ME 


LOO! 


mm 


AT NATURE 


with 


MAXWELL KNIGHT 


where there were no natural 
enemies to keep its numbers in 
check. 

Around about the time when 
this was done, our own Red 
squirrels were in a rather bad 
was due to a disease which has 
killed many of them and also 


their homes for short periods, but 
they do not hibernate in this 
country. 

2. Do the two species inter-breed ? 
There is no evidence that they do. 
Squirrels with partly red and grey 
coats only indicate seasonal 
changes, which cause some people 
to think they have seen a “cross.” 

3. How can you tell the drey 
(nest or home) of the Red from 
that of the Grey ? The best clue 
is provided by the small branches 
and twigs out of which these 
structures are built. The drey of 
the Red is made of twigs which 
arc almost completely bare; those 
of the Grey usually have plenty 
of leaf still on them. In any case 
you are unlikely to find both 


Red squirrel 
(above), and 
grey squirrel. 

Eric Hosking 


weakened the stock, so that breed¬ 
ing slackened off. The fantastic 
spread of the Grey squirrel and 
the decrease of the Red were not 
the result of the Greys killing off 
the others, as is often said. There 
was more than one single cause. 
One was simply competition 
between a weakened species and 
a strong and vigorous one. 

Today, the Red squirrel is more 
or less rare while the alien Grey— 
in spite of being shot in great 


numbers—is now an official 
“pest.” It does enormous damage 
to crops and trees besides eating 
birds’ eggs and at times killing 
and eating the nestlings. 

There are several points about 
the two species which are often 
the subject of queries, and I will 
try to deal with the most 
important. 

1. Do squirrels hibernate? No, 
they don’t. In very cold and 
windy weather they may stay in 


3 

••••****o**o* * * * • 

j SCHOOL j 
1 PARLIAMENT j 

® Manor Secondary School at* 

* Coseley, near Wolverhampton, m 

* is learning democracy by* 
o having its own “Parliament,”* 

* with elected members from® 

* each form and seven members* 
e of the staff. They decide by® 
® majority vote both how the # 

* “school fund” shall be* 

* administered, and which chari- * 
e ties shall benefit from their* 

* money-raising activities. • 

° The staff members are often* 

* out-voted, and that’s another* 

* lesson in democracy. * 

ooeaeo*********** 

species in the same neighbour¬ 
hood. 

4. Do squirrels always find the 
nuts and acorns that they bury in 
the earth ? No,' they do not 
invariably find them again. But 
they will search the area well, and 
by trial and error they will dig up 
a great many. What is interest¬ 
ing is the way they can tell, when 
they have found a buried nut,' 
whether it is still sound or 
whether it has decayed. 

Squirrels have a very good 
sense of smell, and it is mostly 
this that tells them the condition 
of the nut or acorn. They may 
possibly be able to judge by the 
weight, too, but this is not yet 
proved. 


<Xi 




THE NATURAL WAY FOR CHILDREN TO LEARN 

AS A PARENT, and looking back on your childhood, do you 
remember the joy with which you received a new picture book, 
how every page was a fresh delight, how you would try to keep 
the end of the book as far away as possible ? Even now you 
can remember some of those pictures—because the eye re¬ 
members more easily than the ear. This vital factor has guided 
the planning of Newnes PICTORIAL KNOWLEDGE, the Will 
world-famous educational work for children designed to impart 
knowledge ;by means of carefully chosen pictures and clearly 
written pages of text. / 

THE WHOLE WORLD COMES TO LIFE ' 

The child who has the advantage of Newnes PICTORIAL KNOWLEDGE 
finds that subjects which seemed dry and dull take on colour and life— 
the whole world becomes animated. The pictures have been carefully 
chosen for their absorbing interest and instructional value. The colour 
plates are a source of fascination to any child. Complete coupon for Cc °z r <<P l " ca _ l 


•«j 


T/AViV 


p! 


details and post to-day—there is no obligation. 


terms made 
easy 


<x m 

M 




f Baby Otters being taught 
• swim and fish 

When your children ask : 

, Which animals are regarded as untameable ? What causes “ pins 
and needles ” in the limbs 7 What causes, the tides ? Who was 
Damocles ? Why do earthquakes occur ? 

Do you know the answers ? 

Can you explain them in simple language ? This is where 
PICTORIAL KNOWLEDGE, with its modern technique, will 
give your children a decided advantage. 

The demand for Newnes PICTORIAL KNOWLEDGE throughout 
the world necessitates three separate editions—for the U.K., Australia, 
and New Zealand, No similar work can claim this distinction, 


1 ."' 


g PARENTS—POST THIS COUPON NOW !g 

| To : George Newnes Ltd., 15-17 Long Acre, London, W.C.2 j[ 
■ Please send, without obligation, particulars of Newnes § 
5 PICTORIAL KNOWLEDGE and details of the PICTORIAL * 
fl KNOWLEDGE World Foundation for Careers and Ad-1 

g vancement free service to parents. g 

I Name .fi 

8 Address ...1 

1 . 1 

I Post in ild. unsealed envelope PK14 I 
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Landing on the 
Moon with Lem 


notamment en Camargue, 
paradis du cavalier. ; 

Pour obtenir tous renseigne- 
ments sur les sejours hippiques 
a Eygalleres, il faut ccrire a 
M. Henri Roque, maison du 
Docteur. 

A 10s. 6d. book token will be 
awarded for what the Editor considers 
to be the best translation of the above 
received by Wednesday, 30th January. 
The BOOK TOKEN for 5th January 
issue has been sent to Jonathan 
Beenstock, 31 Upper Park Road r 
Broughton Park, Salford, Lancs. 


GOODBYE TO THEIR 
ISLAND HOME 

L INOSA, a tiny island 100 miles 
south-west of Sicily, has 
been abandoned by its 450 in¬ 
habitants because they were 
unable to make a decent living 
there. 

Mostly fishermen, they are 
now seeking some place—any¬ 
where in the world—where “they 
can have a chance to live like 
human beings.” 

Our pictures show (above) a 
boat approaching the harbour to 
take off a group of migrants ; 
(left) a cow, one of the few the 
islanders possessed, being taken 
aboard ; and (below) the deserted 
village street of Linosa. 


Car in a coal 
mine 

How does a motorist get into 
a coal mine? 

It happened in Australia the 
other day. A woman driver and 
her two sons missed their turn¬ 
ing and got on to a mountain 
road. They saw what they 
thought was the entrance to a 
road tunnel. They drove in, but 
as they went farther they must 
have thought it a very queer sort 
of tunnel. And when they hit a 
pit prop, they knew! 

The mine was deserted at the 
time, so they had to leave the car 
and start walking. But they must 
have missed their turning again, 
for it took them six hours to 
reach daylight! ° " 


— NOFVEMJES 
HE FRANCE 

Excursions a cheval 
dans les 

Bouches-du-Rhone 

Le village d’Eygalieres, situe 
au coeur des Alpiiies, sera 
encore, au cours de 1963, un 
centre important de tourisme 
hippique. 

Les amateurs d’equitation 
pourront emprnnler des 
chemins de terre pour se rendre 
a cheval aux endroits dans Ie 
pare national des Cevennes et 
dans bien d’antres coins 
pittoresques dc la region. 

Des circuits de piusteurs 
jours peuvent efre organises. 


An American firm has been 
chosen to build the "Lunar Ex¬ 
cursion Module (Lem).” This is 
the name of a small spacecraft to 
be carried by Apollo, a larger one, 
and then released to land two 
men on the Moon. 

Apollo, the “mother ship,” will 
be launched from Earth by a 
giant rocket and will go into orbit 
round the Moon. Then Lem will 
detach itself and by means of its 
rocket engine will land on the 
Moon, while Apollo remains in 
orbit, piloted by one man. 

Weighing 12 tons, Lem will look 
something like the cab of a heli¬ 
copter, measuring ten feet in 
diameter and standing about 
15 feet high on its skid-type legs. 
When the two explorers have had 
a look round, they will return to 
Apollo in Lem, which has its own 
rocket engine. Reunited, the two 
spacecraft will start their voyage 
back to Earth. 

Fantastic as it all sounds, this 
Moon trip is planned to be 
carried out in 1970. 


SOUTH FOR 
SUNSHINE 

Fine and sunny weather is 
reported from Antarctica. 

Australian explorers have 
covered 1,800 miles with a tractor 
train, stopping every 30 miles tb 
drill holes and make soundings 
in the ice. They have found that 
most of the Earth’s rock surface 
here, beneath thousands of feet of 
ice, is well below sea level. 


Hussion Fish Pie 

Moscow has just opened a 
replica of a traditional Russian 
tea-room. Tea is brewed in a 
huge old-style copper samovar, 
and the place is decorated with 
ancient kitchen utensils. Visitors 
can drink teas from various parts 
of Russia and the food includes 
pies stuffed with fish, cabbage, and 
mushroom. 


giiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiui 

| JUST BLOW IT UP! 

H For a quickly erected garage 
B this idea from Czechoslovakia 
H seems a good one. Sides and 
= roof are of waterproof sheet- 
11 ing and are supported on 
= inflatable tubes. 

?illillllllllllU!lllfllllllllll!lllllllllllUIII||||||||||ill||||||l 


j MMriefly . . . 


A stone from ruined 
St. Ninian’s Church on the Isle 
of Whithorn, Wigtownshire, 
has been laid as the foundation 
stone of St. Ninian’s Presby¬ 
terian Church at Parkstown 
North, Johannesburg. St. 
Ninian is reputed to have 
been the first missionary in 
Scotland. 

The British Toy Fair at 
Brighton (27th January to 
2nd February) will , it is 
claimed, be the biggest 
display of British and Over¬ 
seas toys ever seen. 

Bearded and weary, an 
Australian arrived at Singa¬ 
pore not long ago, after 
driving from London in a tiny 
1935 car. He said he intended 
taking ship to Perth and 
driving right across Australia 
to his home in Newcastle, 
New South Wales. 

An Old Age pensioner, 
Mr. Horace Nunney of 
Smethwick, Staffs, has given 
£500 to a Birmingham 
hospital in gratitude for 
the treatment he received 
there in 1952. It has taken 
him eleven years to save 
up the money from his 
pension. 

A cinema show at the small i 
mining town of Alexander Bay, j 
Cape Province (South Africa},] 
was held up while the pro¬ 
jectionist gave a pint of blood i 
in an emergency at the local $ 
hospital. 
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Big Ben ^ Msg Bow 


by Ernest Thomson 

DUET FOR 
ONE 

Jf you have a tape-recorder, may¬ 
be you've tried singing duets 
with yourself? If not, why not 
see how Michael Holliday does it 
in his new BBC-TV series, Holli¬ 
day at Home, starting at 7.30 p.m. 
next Friday (25th Jan.)? This is 
only one of Mike's gimmicks. In 
the first programme his guest is 
Dickie Valentine. 


EIIG Ben the St. Bernard 
D appears in A-R.’s Badger's 
Bend serial on Friday. 

Ben makes his bow with his 
owner, actress Mary Wylie, when 
Tim (Malcolm Patton) goes to the 
vet to see how a dog’s toe-nails 
are trimmed. 

“This will be Ben’s first acting 
part,” said Mary Wylie. “He is 
only two, but is awfully intelligent 
and understands about a hundred 
words. I’ve had him since he 
was eight weeks old—just a big 
ball of fluff. Now he weighs 240 
pounds, and is grown up, except 
for his head. It keeps getting 
bigger.” 

After Friday, perhaps his head 
will be bigger than ever! 


Pensioners 

—Parade 




Tt’s the turn of footballers in 
BBC Junior TV’s That’s the 
Style this Wednesday, with 
Geoffrey Wheeler taking the 
cameras to Chelsea—the “Pen¬ 
sioners ”—Football Club. 

; The club has a fine team of 
stylish young players today, such 
as Bobby Tumbling (right). 

The man responsible is former 
Arsenal and Scotland captain 
Tommy Docherty. He will be 
showing how much style counts 
in the battle for success. 




BUSTING INTO 
SHOW 

—BUSINESS— 


out of this Sfxpennyworlli 


WORLD 


J£xplorer Ten, a science fiction 
play in BBC junior radio, starts 
next Wednesday, 30th January. 
It’s a drama of the future, when 
spacecraft flit about the Solar 
System like ships in the Channel. 

The crew of a space ship are 
baffled most by noises issuing 
from caves. 

I hear that the BBC's Radio- 
phonic Workshop has concocted 
sounds never before heard on 
radio. 


J)uring the holidays the ITV 
companies networked some 
schools programmes for teachers 
who hadn't seen them. It turns 
out that lots of children watched, 
too, although it was holiday time. 

How they felt about it was 
summed up by schoolboy John 
Dommet, of Lymington, Hants. 
To Southern TV he wrote: “ Dear 
Mr. TV Man, please may I have 
a school annual leaflit? Here is 
sixpence for it and send it please.” 
John got his “leaflit” and his six¬ 
pence back. 


TV/Teet Stephen Marriott (15) 
1 of Wanstead, Essex. He’s 
busting into show business in 
a big way. Soon we’ll be see¬ 
ing him as Bertie Franks, 
leader of the “Frankites,” in 
the next William series in BBC 
Junior TV. 

He has just finished filming with 
Peter Sellers in Heavens Above!, 
In a fortnight’s time he is in BBC- 
TV’s Dixon of Dock Green. 

Stephen, who attends the Italia 
Conti School, runs his own rhythm 
group—the “Moonlights.” 

The “ Moonlights play , at 
youth clubs and dances in the 
D a g e n ham 
district. They 
have their 
own Fan 
Club. 

“I used to 
collect owls 
and moles, 
field mice and 
other wild 
creatures i n 
W a nstead 
Park,” S t C - Stephen Marriott 
phen told me. “But what with 
acting and running the rhythm 
group, there was a risk the animals 
would be neglected. So I've had 
to drop that hobby.” 



ADVENTURES of the B am. BRIGADE! 
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Odhams brilliant NEW encyclopaedia — 
designed to benefit young people, at school and after ! 


jl ou arc mviLcu 
to examine 
this superb 
Encyclopaedia- 
complete with 
the handsome 
FREE book 
rest (in superb 
golden cedar) 
on 7 DAYS’ 
TRIAL 

—no obligation ! 




TH E MODERN ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


I LLUSTRATED 


TODAY—as never before—immense, richly rewarding opportunities await young people 
who KNOW ! Here, to help YOU to do well at school—pass your exams with flying 
colours—is a wonderful brand-new Encyclopaedia that is packed with just the dependable, 
easy-to-grasp information you need 1 Whatever you want to know on any subject, these 
magnificent, lavishly illustrated volumes enable you to find the answer in a flash ! Thousands 
of detailed entries cover the whole range of human knowledge in the most interesting, readable 
form, and there’s a wealth of information on sports, games and pastimes, the arts, famous 
people, international affairs, industry and commerce, etc. 

A Work of Lifetime Usefulness Parents! 


Long after you have left school or college you will 
still turn to this Encyclopaedia for information and 
guidance because it is a REAL Encyclopaedia—one 
that is just as useful to adults as it is to young people. 
Prepared by over 100 distinguished experts, the 

MODERN ENCYCLOPAEDIA ILLUSTRATED is . the most 

authoritative, most luxuriously produced all-purpose 
reference work of its kind ever offered at such low 
cost. Nearly 3,500 pages. Over 2,000 explanatory 
drawings and photographs. Over 60 pages of 
beautiful COLOUR PLATES. Examine it NOW— 
without obligation to purchase. 


DO THIS NOW! 

Simply fill in form, indicating choice 
of edition, and post in 21d. stamped, 
unsealed envelope. Complete En¬ 
cyclopaedia, handsomely bound in 
Peacock Blue Baiacron, comes to you 
in its FREE Book Rest—on 7 days’ 
trial. Approval Offer applies in the 
U.K. only. Customers in Eire please 
send cash price with order—refunded 
in full if not satisfied. 

HURRY I Make sure of your set now ! 



D AT/P 7 NO SALESMAN 

! WILL CALL 


Choose from two superb editions : 

DE LUXE (as illustrated) : 8-volume set plus 192-page “ Atlas of the World ” 
in matching binding. Complete with FREE Book Rest. Yours (if kept) for 
only 20/- down, 16 monthly payments of 20/- and one of 15/- (£17.15.0). 
Cash price £16. 

STANDARD EDITION : 8-volume set and FREE Book Rest Yours (if 
kept) for only 20/- down, 14 monthly payments of 20/- and one of 15/- 
(£15.15.0). Cash price £14.5.0. 


• To: Dept. E.O.20, Odhams Press Ltd., Basted, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

[ Without obligation to purchase, please send me " The Modern Encyclopaedia Illustrated,** in 

( the Edition 1 have indicated, on 7 days’ FREE APPROVAL. . Within 8 days, I will either return 
the complete Encyclopaedia and Book Rest in good condition, carriage paid, OR remit full 
| cash price. Alternatively, T will send correct down payment and further monthly payments as 
| detailed in advertisement. 

1 Delete words NOT applicable : 

I I am (a) houseowner (b) tenant in house or flat 
| (c) temporary resident (d) over 21 (e) under 21. 

1 
I 

J Signature .. 

I {If under 21, signature of parent or guardian) 

| BLOCK LETTERS BELOW 

1 NAME .. 

f Full Postal 

k I ADDRESS.. 

| E.O. 20/26.1.63. 


Tick ( V*) your choice now 

EDITION 

De Luxe 

Standard 

Payment 

Cash 

Terms 
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o CRAB NEBULA 


Zeta Tauri * 


Aldebaran 


Betelgeuse 
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We have looked at the civil and criminal 
courts of England but we have made no 
mention of the best known court in the 
country—the Old Bailey. 

The correct name for avoid delay. Criminal cases 
the Old Bailey is the Cen- concerned with happenings out- 
tral Criminal Court. It is side England are also tried at 
built on the site of the old the Old Bailey. 

Newgate Prison, in front The judges include one from 
of which people were the Queen’s Bench Division, 
hanged in public less than chosen in rotation, for each 
100 years ago. monthly session of the court; 

The present building was Recorder of London ; the 
completed in 1905 and has a Common Serjeant; and two 
lofty tower, capped with a additional judges of the Lord 
dome and a gilt figure of Ma > or ' s and Cit 5 London 
, Justice. Court. 

The Old Bailey has seven The method of conducting a 
courts and trials are open to trial at the Old Bailey is the 
the public. It is the chief same as it is in an ordinary 
criminal court for London, assize court. The accused per- 
Middlcsex, and parts of Surrey, son is presumed to be innocent 
Kent, and Essex. In the until he is proved guilty. 
London area there are too Evidence is produced for and 
many cases to be dealt with by against the accused, and a jury 

Common Ser¬ 
jeant (left): 
special Jaw officer 
of the City of Lon- 

don. , _________ ^ ^ _ _ 

Recorder of Lon- j|jc«' ^ | ’ 'T-j % = 

don (right): a bar- ■ f| ' I 8 ; -| | 

rister appointed ; |f >’* " Pm 

to be a justice of -T m. " 

the Peace at the ||||k > Jab 

City’s Court of i|||& - JL ffi flB :■. 

Quarter Sessions i jKv:® . i 

—the Old Bailey. j 

the ordinary system of Assizes of twelve ordinary men and r| 
(which normally sit only three women listen carefully to all = 
or four times a year) and so a the evidence. If they find ff 
central criminal court had to that the accused person is = 
be instituted. . guilty then the judge pro- s 

This court sits almost con- nounces sentence. =2 


A STAR EXPLODES! 

Seeing the wreckage of the Grab Nebula 


^ONG AGO, in the year I0S4 (when Edward the Con¬ 
fessor was King of England), star-gazers in China 
noticed a peculiar thing. In the constellation of the Bull, 
not far from the moderately bright star we now call Zeta 
Tauri, they saw a star where no star had been before. 

The strange star was so brilliant 


that it could not be overlooked. 
It far outshone the familiar 
Betelgeuse and Rigcl. in Orion, 
and even Sirius in the Great Dog. 
It lasted for many months, but 
slowly it faded away until it could 
be seen no more. 

We now know just what it was. 
It was a “supernova”—a real 
space explosion on a grand scale. 

Only two supernovae have been 
seen since then, in our own star- 
system. One appeared in 1572 
and the other in 1604. We can¬ 
not tell when another will burst 
.forth. 

Most stars are well-behaved, 
giving out radiation steadily for 
thousands, millions, and perhaps 
even tens of millions, of years at 
a time. 


Cloud of gas 


tinuously. For not only does 
the Old Bailey deal with the 
serious offences committed in 


Although the Old Bailey is 
perhaps the best known court 
in the land, it is not very dir- 


London and the Home Coun- f er ent from the other assize 
ties,'but sometimes with cases courts of the country, 
from the provinces too. 

This happens if it is felt that 
the accused will get fairer 
treatment by a jury chosen 
from an area where he is not 
well known, or sometimes to 


NEXT WEEK : 

WHAT IS A JURY ? 


Skidding a 
big jet 

Taking off from Oriy Airport, 
Paris, the other day, a French 
airliner pilot had a split second 
in which to make up his mind 
how to try and save the lives of 
73 people on board. 

Just as the plane reached its 
take-off speed of 160 miles an 
hour one of the jet engines failed. 
It was going too fast to stop 
before reaching the end of the 
runway and crashing into the 
beacons there, and if it went on 
it might—or might not—take off. 

The pilot decided to try a con¬ 
trolled skid. Shutting off the 
engines and braking skilfully, he 
spun the huge airliner right round, 
so that it stopped within 17 feet of 
the beacons. 


LOOKING AT 
THE SKY 

with 

Polfick Moore 


years away from us. That is to 
say, its light, moving at 186,000 
miles per second, _ takes 4,000 
years to reach us. (To turn light- 
years into miles, all you 
have to do is to multiply by 
5,880,000,000,000—or, in rough 
figures, six million milion.) 

Therefore, the supernova must 
have exploded 4,000 years before 
it was seen, in 1054—that is, in 
about 3054 B.C. Our view of the 


But occasionally a star which 
was formerly inconspicuous 
suffers a tremendous outburst, 
and blows much of its material 
away into space. This is what 
happened in the case of the 
Chinese star of 1054. We can 
prove this because we can still see 
the wreckage. It takes the form 
of a cloud of gas. still expanding 
from the old explosion-centre. 

Astronomers of today call it 
the Crab Nebula. 

This Nebula is too faint to be 
seen without a telescope, but a 
modest instrument will find it. 
The diagram shows you where to 
look for it. If you are equipped 
with, say, a three-inch refractor, 
you ought to be able to find it 
without much difficulty. 

Now, although the outburst was 
actually seen in 1054. it really 
took place a long time before 
that. Modern methods show that 
the Crab.Nebuia is 4.000 light- 


universe must always be out of 
date when we consider very dis¬ 
tant bodies, because of the time 
light from them takes to reach us. 

If we know the distance of the 
Crab Nebula, and if wc can 
measure its apparent size, we can 
work out how big it really is. 


The diameter proves to be about 
three light-years, and is increasing 
all -the time. 

As well as sending out light¬ 
waves, the violently-agitated gas 
of the Nebula is sending out 
longer-wave radiations of the type 
known as radio waves. These can 
be studied by the great radio tele¬ 
scopes such as the 250-foot metal 
“dish” at Jodrell Bank in 
Cheshire or the one seen below in 
New South Wales, In fact, the 
Crab Nebula is one of the very 
strongest radio sources in the 
whole sky. 

Now and again we see the 
appearance of an ordinary 
“nova,” which is an outburst on 
a much smaller scale. For a short 
time the star concerned shines 
much more brightly than usual. 

I well remember the nova 
which appeared in Hercules, not 
far from Vega, in 1934. It out¬ 
shone the Pole Star very easily 
and remained visible to the naked 
eye for months. But remember 
that the normal nova returns to its 
old state, whereas the supernova 
does not. 

Tremendous violence 

Supernovae are truly stagger¬ 
ing in their violence, and at the 
height of their activity send out 
many millions of times as much 
energy as our Sun. They can 
therefore be seen across great 
distances. In 1885, for instance, 
a supernova appeared in the 
Great Spiral in Andromeda, and 
was clearly visible without a tele¬ 
scope even though it was two 
million light-years away I 

Astronomers would very much 
like the chance to study a super¬ 
nova in our Galaxy, and by the 
iaw of averages we must be due 
for one, since the last appeared in 
1604—five years before Galileo 
first turned a telescope to the 
skies. 

Meanwhile, it is well worth 
taking a few minutes in looking 
at the Crab Nebula. . Remember 
that it represents the wreckage of 
a star which came to the end of 
its career 5,000 years ago. 
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The Children’s tfewspc 


Population versus 


WORLD FOOD 
PRODUCTION 

Freedom from Hunger is 
NOT just a famine-relief 
campaign. It intends to 
abolish the causes of famine. 
There is much land which 
could be cultivated which 
now lies unused. There is 
much land which is cultivated 
wastefully, or which is starved 
of water or fertiliser, so that 
it only grows poor crops or 
supports thin cattle. On the 
other hand, where modern 
methods are used production 
can be vast. Our picture shows 
men ankle-deep in wheat in - 
Montana, U.S.A. 



Over vast areas farming is still done in a very primitive way. Most 
of the world’s farmers, at present, try to grow only enough for them¬ 
selves for one year. They do not know how to produce enough to 
put by for a bad season. They need better seeds, better implements 
and, above all, training. Better crops mean better, fatter cattle 
instead of half-starved beasts as above. 

TRAINING FOR IMPROVEMENT 

Training at farm schools and agricultural colleges has 
been established in many parts of the world, such as 
this school in Nigeria. But though these places have shown 
what remarkable increase in production can be achieved, 
there are still far too few of them. 


POPULATION 


Thi 

ab, 

ove 


BETTER FARMING 


BETTER USE OF TO 

In many regions, hunger is not 
food, but to bad diet or bad ■< 
young Moroccans being introdi 
fish, which, once they get use 
badly needed substan 
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Food Production 


A S you read this there are about 
3,000 million people in the world. 
And more than half of them never 
really have enough to eat. 

But by the time a baby born this 
year is 13, there will be 4,000 million 
people in the world. If there is not 
enough to eat for the present popula¬ 
tion, something pretty drastic will 
have to be done to feed the extra 


thousand million by the year 1975. 

That is why the FAO (United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organi¬ 
sation) started the Freedom from 
Hunger Campaign. And below we 
try to show how the problem can be 
tackled. Our centre picture symbolises 
the world’s teeming millions and (with 
the United Nations flag) world govern¬ 
ment by order instead of by accident. 


! world’s population will be doubled in the next 40 years. In India, for example, 
g increase of people will put an intolerable strain on the land, which is already 
rcrowded today. On the other hand, many parts of South America have too 
few people to make a quick increase in food-production possible. 


SURPLUSES 


Surplus lemons in South Africa. We often hear about “huge” surpluses 
of food. The surpluses are there all right but they are never huge by 
comparison with what is needed. If all the surplus wheat were given to 
Asia, it would only last nine months—and most Asiatics eat rice. 


NEW SOURCES OF FOOD 






so much due to not enough 
:ooking. Our picture shows 
jced to the idea of eating 
U: to it, can supply certain 
css in their food. 


Only ten per cent, of the Earth’s land produces food at present. 
Probably 30 per cent, could do so. But it would mean bringing 
forests or badly watered land into cultivation. This needs a lot 
of money. That’s why it must be tackled on a world scale. 
Here is a U N experiment in irrigation for Thailand. 


The food wealth in the sea has hardly been touched on a world scale. Man 
still hunts the sea instead of farming it. It would be possible to cultivate more 
seaweeds and more fish to feed oh them. The provision of small motorboats 
and modern nets would mean improved catches in places where small canoes 
and primitive tackle are all that are available. 
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GREAT NEWS FOR EVERY READER OF CN! 
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Children’s 
Book Club 


Gl 

A 


Recent a, 
book 

THE B 


VES YOU A FAVOURITE BOOK 
MONTH FOR ONLY 4 /-! 


THESE CHEAT TITLES 


■d forthcoming 
> include : 


JRROWERS 
LOFT 
by Mary Norton 
Published at 12s. 6d. 


BICGLE 
MISSING 
by Capt. 
Publish 


S AND THE 
MILLIONAIRE 
W. R. Johns 

:d at 8s. 6d. 


THE CAVE IN THE 
CLIFF 

by Kathleen Mackenzie 
Publisfud at 12s. 6d. 

THE (jlUTSIDER 
by Monica Edwards 
Published at 12s. 6d. 

THE HERON RIDE 


by Mat 


EACH 


y Treadgold 


Published at 13s. 6d. 


ONLY 4^- 


TO MEMBERS! 
WHAT A SAVING! 


You can join thousands of other members of the Children’s 
Book Club all over the world in receiving a great book 
each month, by post, for only 4s. These splendid full- 
length editions, normally priced at 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s., 
are chosen from the most popular books by your 
favourite authors. You’ll be thrilled to read, proud to own, 
these strongly bound and clearly printed “junior best¬ 
sellers.” Don’t miss this wonderful opportunity to join ! 


FREES Each member receives a free Club badge and free monthly magazine 

(which contains many competitions with loads of prizes). There 
are also free gifts for you when you enrol your friends in the Club. Without 
a doubt, no other Club offers its members such a range of free gifts ! 


JUST READ WHAT OTHER MEMBERS ARE SAYING; 

“ Thank you very much for many hours of happy reading. I am so glad I 
joined the club .”— Lynda Sams, Blackheath, S.E.3. 

“ I hope I shall be receiving more of your wonderful books soon .”— 
Vivien Goh, Singapore. 

“ I have been a member for twelve months and have enjoyed every book.” 
—Colin Whittaker, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 

“ I enjoy your books very much and I always eagerly await the next book 
to come .”— S. Moisey, Leafield, Oxon. 


—-fill in this enrolment form today---—- 

To Children's Book Club. 121 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. Children’s Newspaper/Jan. 63 

I wish to join The Children’s Book Club, and agree to purchase the book issued each month to members at a cost of 4s. (postage Is.). ' I agree 
to continue my membership for a minimum of six books and thereafter until I cancel. 


□ 

□ 


* 1 will pay for selections on receipt. 

Or if you wish to save time, postage and postal-order costs, you may 
send an advance subscription. Six months 30s.; twelve months 60s. 

* I enclose 30s./60s. (strike out amount not applicable). 

* Place X in the space above, as required. 


The Book Club is 
owned by Foyles, 
the world-famous 
booksellers. 


NAME.. 


ADDRESS.. 


I Overseas enrolments must be accompanied by an advance subscription. Prices as for inland (except S. Africa, Australia, New Zealand.) 
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Biologists, Beavers 
and Buses... 


Y ou mightn’t look for non-stop 
adventure stories in a book 
about plants. But that’s what you 
get in PLANTS THAT 
CHANGED THE WORLD, by 
Bertha S. Dodge (Dent, 15s.). 

It’s a really absorbing book, 
this. For instance, read about the 
Fever Tree (it produces quinine 
and cures malaria) and the terrible 
obstinacy of doctors and others 
who refused to take any interest 
in it. Read about the long search 
for Curare, the deadly poison 
which Amazon Indians put on 
their blow-pipe darts; poison 
which kills every time. 

Yet that same poison is a cure 
for tetanus (lockjaw). 

Rubber, cacao (whence we get 
chocolate), and the abaca, from 
which Manila rope is made, each 


A. L. Mann and C. Vivian 
(Museum Press, I2s. 6d.) we read 
of how thinkers began really to 
observe life around them (which 
is what biology is about) instead 
of accepting popular ideas. Bit 
by bit guesswork became know¬ 
ledge. 

We learn about the great 
Italian, Marcello Malpighi and his 
wonderful early work on the cir¬ 
culation of the blood; of the 
Dutch Anton van Leeuwenhoek, 
maker of the finest microscopes of 
his time; of the Swede, Carl 
Linnaeus, who taught the world 
botany; and of Charles Darwin, 
who first showed exactly how the 
humble earthworm works for us 
all. . 

JA&IUAI3Y 



yield a tale of adventure and skill. 
And, as the author makes plain, 
there are no riches on earth more 
valuable to us than the plants. 


It is now nearly 60 years—from 
October 1904 in fact—since 
the London General Omnibus Co. 

began running a 
regular service. And 
if you want to know 
what granny and 
grandpa looked like 
taking a ride on those 
easy-going old 
vehicles, get THE 
EARLY MOTOR 
BUS by Charles F. 
Lee. (British Trans¬ 
port Commission, 
Is. 6d.) 

This slim paper¬ 
back is worth its modest price for 
the pictures alone, but there are 
plenty of facts for those who like 
to read about weight, type of 
engine, advertisement boards and 


J^NYONE with a scientific turn of 
mind will enjoy a book about 
some of the great biologists of the 
past, from Aristotle (384-322 n.c.) 
to Jean-Henri Fabre (1823-1915). 
In FAMOUS BIOLOGISTS, by 


routes. 

Of course there were buses, of 
an experimental kind, long before 
1904, and this book takes us back 
to Hancock’s Steam Bus—the 
terror of the horse—of 1833. 



Patsy Ann Noble 



Jackie Frisco 


RECORD 


TO LONDON FOR A NAME 

Young singers from various countries 
agree that they have to come to London 
to make a name for themselves. 

So now two girls, one from Australia and 
the other from South Africa, have made the 
trip. Patsy Ann Noble, whose parents were 
both show business personalities in Australia, 
has arrived and appeared on TV. Her 
first record, Don't You Ever Change Your 
Mind (Columbia 45-DB-4956. Single) has 
just been issued. 

Then, from South Africa, has come 
16-year-old Jackie Frisco. This girl has twice 
topped her home hit parade with records. 
She landed just before Christmas and her first 
attempt here is an unusual disc called You 
Can’t Catch Me (Decca F11566. Single). It 
has a lot of teenage appeal. 



Qur great-great grandfathers used 
to wear tall hats made of 
beaver fur. The result of this was 
that the beavers were almost 
wiped out because of the cash 
value of their skins for trade. 

The dire results of this slaughter 
in the U.S.A. and also the good 
work that beavers normally do for 
humanity and other creatures, are 
excellently told in BEAVERS 
(Junior Science Books) by Alexan¬ 
der L. Crosby (Muller, 10s. 6d.). 

With colour illustrations and 
simple, straightforward text, this 
short book tells you all you want 
to know, and much more than you 
ever realised before, about a very 
interesting arid highly organised 
animal. 

Yarning from fact to fiction, ws 
have a rather unusual sort of 
novel from Mary Schroeder called 
MY HORSE SAYS (Chatto, 15s.). 

It relates how the Warner 
family, ordered to leave their 
house, set off on a search for a 
new one. And their guide as tc 
how to go about it is a horse— 
Elizabeth’s mysterious horse. 

It’s a kind of dream horse 
really, but it gives Elizabeth some 
pretty good advice about what tc 
do in difficult circumstances. And 
in the end—well, you'll find out 
for yourself what the horse said 
to Elizabeth. 

JPor younger readers, THE 
GREAT CANOE by Adelaide 
Leitch (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) tells 
a bold adventure story of the 
early days in Canada when the 
Red Man still possessed the land. 


OTHER NEW DISCS 

Connie Francis is the latest 
recording personality to make an 
album of Country and Western 
music. Her record —Country Music 
Connie Style (MGM C9I6. LP 
30s. ltd.)—was made at Nashville, 
Tennessee, the centre of the C and 
W movement. Enjoyable it is too. 

■ * * * * 

American pianist Van Cliburn has 
scored another personal success with 
his recording of Rachmaninov’s 
Concerto No. 2 in D Minor (RCA 
Victor SB-RB 6502. LP 36s.). Fritz 
Reiner conducts the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. 

* * * 

For exuberance the performance 
of Johnny Thunder with Loop De 
Loop (Stateside 45-SS-149. Single) 
takes a prize. It's all about the new 
dance crazes. 

* * * 

Ever since they made Ihe fabulously 
successful Wheels record, The String- 
A-Longs have been trying to repeat 
the formula. Matilda (London 
45-HLD 9652. Single is catchy. 
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Say it 
with 

Flowers! 



Jonquil 

Antony’s 

Column 



A class learning the art of flower arrangement 


^T'HE Japanese are developing a 
delightful way of promoting 
friendship between other nations 
and themselves. They have sent 
teachers to about 68 countries to 
demonstrate the Japanese art of 
flower arrangement, called Ike- 
bana. 

This craft was started by a 
Buddhist priest about 700 years 
ago. It spread to the homes of 
the people, and today most 
Japanese houses have an alcove 
specially for flower arrangements. 


J£atharine Morris, of East¬ 
bourne, wants to know 
whether it’s safe to put a woollen 
jumper into an automatic dryer. 

The answer is, Katharine, that 
you can use a spin dryer, but it’s 
not wise to use a tumble-dryer. 
A wringer can also be used. 

Always remember, never put 
anything made of wool to dry 
until as much water as possible 
has been got out of it. 

'k 


girl I know has just come 
back from West Germany, 
and she’s been telling me about 
school routine there, which is very 
different from ours. 

In some ways it seems to have 
advantages, though I dare say most 
of you wouldn’t want to start 
work at 7.45 a.m.! However, 
hey finish at midday, and have 
the afternoon free, though there 


are voluntary classes in things like 
art, and shorthand and typing. 

The girls wear what they like 
—few schools have uniforms. 
There is no “end of term” exam; 
instead everyone is judged on their 
work throughout the term. And. 
no matter what their parents’ 
income, they go automatically to 
State schools, so everyone is on 
the same level. 


Crossword puzzle 


ACROSS : I Fifth 
day of the. week. 
7 Rule, Britannia 
was composed bv 
him. 10 Wife of 
a Hindu ruler. 
11 One occasion 
only. 13 Examina¬ 
tion of accounts. 
14 Clothing. 16 
Narrow valley. 

17 Freshwater fish. 

18 Line to hold a 
tent. 19 Domestic 
animals. 20 Little 
insect. 21 Marry. 
22 Hazard an 
opinion. 24 Large 
island mainly with¬ 
in the Arctic Circle. 
26 Startling. 
28 Fitting. 29 Strike 
gently. 30 Foot. 

33 Head of a college. 34. It goes before paper in CN. 35 Get. 37 A 
supporter of the Royal Arms. 39 Earth to the Romans. 40 Weed. 
41 Musical instrument. 42 Level. 43 Block of flats. DOWN : 1 Very 

sad. 2 Tug. 3 Below. 4 Check. 5 Collection. 6 Belonging to you. 

7 Deed. 8 Ruled. 9 Irritable. 12 Pinch. 14 Bulge. 15 Hard fruits. 
17 System of signals. 19 Act. 20 Relative. 21 Written command. 

22 Yawn. 23 Impure. 24 Hard stone. 25 Girl. 27 On. 30 French 

headgear. 31 Beard of barley, etc. 32 Big. 33 Prince Philip is this of 
Edinburgh. 34 Neither ... 35 Virus. 36 Persia is also known as 
this. 38 Tin. 39 Found on a foot. 
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Advertiser’s Announcement 


The Children's Newspaper, 26th January, 1963 



Mr. Therm is a magician. He 
has a magic lump which is made 
of coal, ordinary coal. But when 
he rubs it, his magic powers 
release its hidden wonders . . . 


I 


Maybe it isn't real magic, but it certainly seems like it ! When Mr. 
Therm treats coal scientifically, he sets free the wealth that has been locked 
up in it for millions of years. This treatment is called carbonisation. 
This way, hundreds of different things we use every day can be made. 
When we burn coal on an open fire, we lose these valuable chemicals up 
the chimney as smoke and soot. Mr. Therm’s magic saves them for us all. 


N the treacherous Burmese jungles the Fourteenth Army was advancing over the Japanese invaders. It 
was the year 1944. But both sides had a common enemy to fight—malaria, the fever that put men out of 
action and left them weak. There were no hospitals with nurses to care for the victims ; a man would 
have to suffer the fever with his knapsack for a pillow. Then a powerful weapon came to our aid, a drug 
called Mepacrinc. Yellow like the sun¬ 


shine of countless summers trapped in 
a lump of coal, this drug had been 
developed from coal-tar and had a great 
deal to do with our ultimate victory. 

Every day even now countless lives 
are being saved because of the drugs 
which come from coal-tar. Pneumonia 
and tuberculosis are - no longer the 
dangerous diseases they once were. 
Surgery is much safer since, sulphona- 
rnides that stop wounds going septic 
were invented. Some drugs have long 
names, but some are quite familiar, such 
as aspirin for when you have a toothache. 

If we did not have coal-tar from Mr. 
Therm’s gasworks we should have to 
find some other way of making these 
wonderful drugs, and it would probably 
be much more expensive. But thanks 
to Mr. Therm’s magic, you know that 
if you have to go to hospital you 
.will soon be cured. Indeed, one little 
boy liked it so much he wanted to stay 
in longer 1 


Issued by the 
Gas Council 



* MR. TH ERM'S BICYCLE 


Try Oun grand 
Competition i 



The four words hidden in the tyres of 
Mr. Therm’s bicycle all appear in the 
story above. Write down each 
alternate letter, and if you start in the 
right places you will find two words in 
each tyre. Make a neat list of your 
answers on a postcard with full 
name, address and age, ask a parent or 
guardian to sign it as your own work, 
then post it to: Mr. Therm’s Bicycle 
No. 8, Children’s Newspaper, 26/27 
Farringdon St., London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 
Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book 
Tokens for the three neatest correct 
entries received by Friday, February 
1st. His decision is final ! 

Mr, Therm’s Bicycle No. 3 winners 
were : David Bird, Colne ; Valerie 
Puckridge, Cambridge ; Angela 
Woollerton, Carshalton. The words 
were: LEAVES, COLOUR, 

FODDER, MANURE. 


CAS SAVES HARD 




PETS’ CORNER 

BY KATHARINE TOTTENHAM 

YOUR RABBIT 

| fourlh in o series wrillen speciolly for CN | 


IA OMESTIC rabbits have been kept since Roman times and 
nowadays are farmed oil a large scale in both Britain 
and America. A number of separate breeds have been 
developed and these are divided into three groups: fancy 
rabbits; meat and fur varieties; and wool producers, or 
Angoras. Breeds in the first group make the best pets. 



Many pet rabbits live in hutches 
that are far too small for such 
naturally active animals. I think 
that a hutch should be at least 
three feet in length by two feet 
wide and eighteen inches high, and 
it is often possible to find the 
basis for such a hutch in the form 
of a wooden packing case which 
may be bought for a few shillings 
from a shop or a builder’s yard. 
Conversion is easy for anybody 
who can hammer nails and use a 
saw. 

The packing, case has to be 
divided to make two compart¬ 
ments, one-third for sleeping and 
nesting, and two-thirds for day¬ 
time exercise and eating. If the 
case has a lid, this can be sawn 
across to fit as a partition, with an 
eight-inch square cut out to make 


and very long digestive tracts, and 
this means that they must eat 
small amounts at frequent inter¬ 
vals. A feed morning and even¬ 
ing is sufficient if enough food is 
given each time to provide for 
both day and night. Most pet 
stores and corn merchants now 
stock specially prepared rabbit 
pellets which are a balanced 
ration to feed with hay and water, 
and as this food is reasonably 
cheap, it is the best basic ration. 

I give each average-sized rabbit 
one good handful of pellets, 
another handful of sweet hay, arid 


An Old English Rabbit John Markham 


a doorway. Then all that is 
needed is a framed wire-netting 
door for the main compartment 
and a wooden door for the sleep¬ 
ing quarters (there may be enough 
of the lid left to make this as 
well). The doors should be hinged 
at the sides and fastened with 
strong hook-and-eye fittings. 

If the hutch stands outdoors, it 
must be made weather-proof by 
tacking roofing felt to the top or 
by protecting it with sheet metal, 
and it must also stand off the 
ground to avoid damp. It is use¬ 
ful to attach four legs high 
enough to bring the floor of the 
hutch just above the level of your 
garden wheelbarrow, as then the 
bedding can be cleaned out 
directly into the barrow, which 
saves a lot of work. 

Cleaning out is a job that must 
be done daily, as rabbits arc sus¬ 
ceptible to several dirt-borne virus 
diseases and will not thrive in 
dirty quarters. Coarse sawdust or 
peat-moss litter makes the best 
floor covering, while the bed may 
be of straw or wood wool. 

Rabbits are like horses in that 
they have rather small stomachs 


a dish of water every morning, 
and then top up these supplies in 
the evening, plus one or two 
carrots, a swede, kale, or wild 
greenstuff according to the season. 

There are more than a dozen 
breeds of fancy rabbits to choose 
from, including Dutch, English, 
Himalayan, and Netherland Dwarf. 
If you visit a local show, all these 
and many others will be on view. 
Young exhibitors have special 
classes arranged for them at most 
shows and this offers a chance to 
make rabbit-keeping a really 
absorbing hobby. 

JUST TO REMIND YOU 

# All warm-blooded land 
animals (and many reptiles, 
too) suffer from damp. Your 
dog needs drying with an 
old rough towel after walks 
in wet weather, to prevent 
rheumatism later in fife. 

• You can see the top dogs at 
Cruft’s Show at Olympia on 
8th and 9th February. 
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| LEAVE IT 

= The summer term is well under way at Linbury Court, where 
| Jennings continues to upset the smooth running of the school 
§ routine. He and his friends are anxious to win the cup for 
| the best-kept dormitory and Jennings has personal ambitions 
| to be picked for the 2nd XI in a forthcoming cricket match. 


M 2. False 

== "JENNINGS’ hopes of being 
*" picked for the 2nd XI team 
= to meet Bracebridge School 

j=EH received a setback daring 
=5 cricket practice that afternoon. 
=5 While fielding at cover-point 
= he stared up at a passing air- 
= craft flying into the bright rays 
=§§ of the sun, and so dazzled him- 
55 self that when, a moment later, 
= an easy catch came in his 
55 direction, he was unable to see 
55 the ball until it touched the 
=5 ground at his feet. In batting, 
5= too, he failed to distinguish 
= himself, and after his brief 
= innings the scorebook read 
= Jennings b. Temple 0. This 
= was most unfortunate, for 
= Temple was his closest rival for 
= the last place in the team; and 
=S no amount of oriental 
= prophecies about journeys over 
= land and water would have any 
= effect unless backed up by a 
= promising display on the field. 
5= The duty of supervising the 
= boys changing back into their 
EEE£ day clothes after cricket was 
= one which often taxed Mr. 
E5 Wilkins’ patience. Instead of 
55 hurrying, they preferred to 
55 wander about half dressed and 
=5 get involved in pointless argu- 
=5 - ments. 

§H SHALL count ten,” he 

== X informed them. “And 

= anyone who’s still in here by 
5= that time will be—well, he'd 
= better look out!” 

=§ A GREAT flurry of activity 
== <* swent the changing room 

§E5 as Mr. Wilkins began to count. 
EE5 In some cases extreme haste 
=E caused less speed. Martin-Jones 
= got his head stuck in the arm- 
55; hole of his pullover, while 
=; Rumbelow delayed progress by 
55 thrusting both feet through a 
single leg of his grey flannel 
5=5 shorts. “Oh, sir! Not so 
= ' fast, sir!” they protested, as 
55 the duty master slowly intoned. 
55 “ One . . . two . , . three . . .” 

55 Darbishire had an idea for 
; =£ enlivening the proceedings with 
55 a touch of excitement. “Sir, 
11= Mr. Wilkins, sir, will you 
= count the other way round?” 
== he pleaded. “Start at ten and 
55 go down to nought.” 

= “Why? What’s the 
^5 difference?” Mr. Wilkins 
= wanted to know. 

=5 “Then we could pretend it 

= was the count-down of a snace 
= rocket going up. You know, 
^5 sir, like this . . .” He curmed 
^5 his hands over his mouth to 
g= give the distorted' effect of a 
= loudspeaker addressing an 
= open air gathering. “Ten 
= • seconds to zero! Stand by 
= for the blast-off. Fuel okay; 

—— stabilisers okay. Ten, bleep, 
S bleep . . . Nine, bleep, bleep 
= , . . Eight, bleep. bleep . 

_ “Seven, six, five, four,” Mr. 

Wi’k'ns said quickly. 

55 “Oh no, sir. Not so fast as 
SEE that.” 

=5 TN spite of his blustering 
55 * manner and uncertain 

55 temper, Mr. Wilkins was 
m genuinely fond of the boys in 
= his care - His bark (always 
= worse than his bite) was pur- 
m posely assumed to impress the 
= 79 boarders of Linburv Court , 


Witness 

School that he—L. P. Wilkins, 
Esq., M.A.—was not the sort 
of man to stand any nonsense 
from them. Now he favoured 
Darbishire with a wintry smile 
and said: “All right, then. I’ll 
give you a count-down: but 
I’m warning you. If any of 
you astronauts are still in the 
vicinity of the launching pad - 
when the rocket goes up, you'll 
have me coming down on you 
like a spent capsule.” 

Spurred on by this threat, the 
changing-room hummed with 
re-charged activity as heads 
dived into pullovers and flailing 
arms punched their way into 
shirtsleeves. But the count 
was only down to eight when 



Jennings’ voice rang out loud 
and shrill. 

“Sir! Stop, sir. Emergency, 
sir!” 

“Too late to stop the count¬ 
down now,” returned Mr. 
Wilkins. “Seven!" 

“No, but really, sir. I can’t 
find my socks.” 

A flicker of exasperation 
passed-across the duty master's 
face. “ If you’d left them on 
your peg when you went out to 
cricket they’d be there now. 
I’m not taking any excuses 
. . . Six!" 

Jennings turned to his neigh¬ 
bour for confirmation. “You 
saw me put them on my peg, 
didn’t you, Venables?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Sir, I’ve got a witness, sir,” 
Jennings shrilled. "Venables 
saw me put them on my pee. 
With his own eves, sir. His 
very own eyes, sir.” 

“Never mind the witnesses,” 
Mr. Wilkins reolied brusquely. 
“Get on and look for them or 
you’ll find yourself in trouble.” 

Desperate now. Jennings 
searched the adjoining pegs, 
the floor and behind the 
radiators, but all to no avail. 

“I’ll helo you look, Jen.” 
said Venables, who by this 
time was dressed and readv to 
leave the room. “Only till he 
gets down to zero, though. 
I’m not hanging around these 
parts after the explosion.” 

T OGETHER they searched 
while the count-down 
continued. By the time it had 
reached “three ” the room 
was almost empty, and apart 
from the sock-seekers only 
Darbishire remained, readv to 
leave but hovering in the door¬ 
way anxious to help his friend. 

“It’s no good, Jen, I’ll have 
to go,” he said as Mr. Wilkins 
boomed out “Two!” in 

ominous tones. 

When the count was down to 
“one ” Venables was obliged 
to scamper out of the dancer 
zone, calling back futile 

messages of encouragement 
over his shoulder. Then Mr. 
Wilkins said: “Time’s up, 

Jennings, and you’re still not 
ready. You’ll stay in after tea 
this evening and copy out three 
pages from Chapter 8 of your 
history text book.” 


m jENNmmi 


“Oh, but, sir, it’s not fair. 
Venables can prove . . .” 

“Don't argue, .boy. Carry 
on searching for your wretched 
socks. And if you haven’t • 
found them by tea time it’ll be 
six pages to copy out instead 
of three.” Ignoring the wail 

Continuing 


solemnity: “I swear that the 
evidence I shall give will be 
the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. I, G. 
Venables, do hereby testify that 
I saw the accused, J. Jennings, 
hang his filthy old socks on 
his peg before he went out to 

our great 


new? sehooi seriai .. . 


of protest, Mr. Wilkins strode 
out of the changing room. 

J ENNINGS did not appear 
in the dining hall until the 
meai was half over. Even so 

he was still wearing his cricket 
socks, for his search in and 
around the changing room had 
yielded no result. Mr. Wilkins 
had little sympathy for what 
he looked upon as an act of 
gross carelessness; and having 
already given Jennings one im¬ 
position, he now gave him 
another because he was late 
for tea. 


cricket.” His knee was on a 
level with Jennings’ head and 
the exposed name-tape on his 
sock caught the writer’s eye as 
he bent over his work. 

T HE pen fell from Jennings’ 
fingers and his eyes opened 
wide in shocked amazement. 
“Hey, Venables!” he shouted. 
“You’ve got my socks on!” 

The witness looked down in 
surprise. “No I haven't. These 
are mine. What are you talking 
about?” 

Jennings grabbed Venables 
by the left leg and pointed to 


“ Hey, Venables!” 
Jennings shouted. 
‘•You’ve got my 
socks on! ” 



“Jolly well not fair,” 
Jennings protested as he sat 
in his classroom after the meal, 
copying out six pages from 
Chapter 8 in his history book. 
“ If only I hadn’t lost my socks 
I shouldn’t have been late for 
tea; so now I’ve got two 
punishments for the same 
thing. ” 

“Bad luck,” Darbishire 
sympathised. “And specially 
as you had a witness to prove 
your innocence.” 

“That’s right,” agreed 
Venables. “There was I 
willing to go into the witness 
box and speak up for you.” 
He climbed on to a chair and 
declaimed in tones of great 


the name-tape. “Proof! 

Proof!” he cried. “It says so 
on the tape. J. C’. T, Jennings. 
Can’t you read?” 

“Not upside down, I can’t,” 
retorted the wobbling 
Venables, struggling to retain 
his balance against Jennings’ 
efforts to force his leg into the 
air for a closer inspection of 
the evidence. He descended 
with a clumsy jump, and bent 
down to verify the accusation. 

A slow apologetic grin 
spread over his face as he said: 
“Well! What do you know! 
They are your socks, after all. 
Fancy that!” 

Jennings was in no state- of 
mind to “fancy” anything. 


“So that’s where they were all 
the time we were looking for 
them! You rotter, Venables! 
You absolute cad!” 

“Sorry! I must have taken 
them off the wrong peg by 
mistake. They’re just like 
mine, you see,” Venables 
defended himself. “Pure acci¬ 
dent, of course. I didn’t mean 
to.” 

T HE explanation, delivered 
with a bland smile, did 
nothing to soothe Jennings’ 

outraged feelings. Thanks to 
Venables’ criminal carelessness, 
he now had a double dose of 
punishment to contend with, 
and nothing would persuade 
him that he had not been made 
the victim of a deliberate plot, 
“That’s a crazy thing to 
say,” Venables argued, when 
charged with this accusation. 
“Why, I was the one and only 
chap in the whole school who 
had the decency to help you 
look for the beastly things. 
Who stayed behind searching 
during the count-down?—Me! 
. . . Who stood up for you 
against Old Wilkie?—Me! . . . 
Who was willing to give 
evidence in the witness box? 
—Me! . . .” 

“Who’d got them on his own 
big flat feet all the time?— 
Youl ” Jennings countered. “A 
lot of help you’ve been! A 
false witness if ever I heard 
one.” 

As the argument grew more 
heated, a puzzling query 
occurred to Temple, who had 
trotted up to listen. If Venables 
was wearing Jennings’ socks, 
then where were his own? The 
obvious thing to do was to go 
and look for them, so the 
debate was postponed while a 
search party was organised. 
Jennings, not unnaturally, 
declined to take part. 



Venables, “After all, I helped 
look for yours, didn't 1?” 

“Well, I like your cheek! 
First vou . . .” 

“All right, don’t panic! I'll 
give yours back to you as soon 
as I’ve found mine—honestly.” 

Jennings bridled indignantly. 
“Huh! I’m not going to wear 
my socks after they’ve been on 
your dirty old feet. You can 
jolly well wash them first.” .. 

“ Righto,” Venables agreed. 
He seized Temple by the arm 
and propelled him towards the 
door. “Come on. Temple. 
Together we will set off on ye 
famous sock-hunting expedition 
in ye unexplored jungle of ye 
changing room.” 

Temple grinned. “Is it likely 
to be dangerous?” 

“Deadly! Peril lurks behind 
every boot locker, so keep 
your elephant-gun at the 
ready.” 

They trotted off, squawking 
with mirth at what they 
seemed to think was a dazzling 
display of wit and irony. 

“ A LL very well for them to 
laugh.” Jennings com¬ 
plained. “What about me, 

stuck with a double dose of 
punishment and alt because of 
Venables. Jolly well isn't 
fair.” 

, “Whv don’t you go and tell 
Old Wilkie, then?” Darbishire 
suggested. 

Continued on page 14 
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FREE 

DO YOU KNOW that in 1945 NYASALAND 
issued a stamp, here illustrated, showing a 
native soldier, and that in 1947 this stamp was 
withdrawn as being too unattractive. That 
we will give to YOU, ABSOLUTELY FREE, ;i 
a set of three King George VI Nyasaland 
Stamps, including the above. Just ask to see 
our SUPERIOR DISCOUNT APPROVALS, 
enclosing 3d. postage, (Overseas Is. 6d.)- 
and please tell your parents. 

WRITE TODAY, RIGHT AWAY, 
and do not miss this exceptional offer. 

M. HUTCHINSON (Dept. 81) MELFORD, MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 



APAfl Quality stamps sent to you in 
tb3UU a box on approval—pick where 
you like at a PENNY each. 
Fantastic value with many high values 
included. (Write to Dept. Y.5). 

*.• alternatively: 

CAft Really top grade Mint and Used 
dull stamps cent in a box on approval 
at THREE-PENCE each! This box 
contains a predominance of very fine 
Mint and Used British Colonials — All 
reigns! (Write to Dept. C.5). 

PLEASE NOTE: Both boxes contain only 
best quality stamps both British Colonials 
and Foreign, including a wonderful 
selection, of the very latest issues'. You 
may browse through either of these 
boxes selecting the stamps you want for 
your own collection. . 

Parents’ approval essential if under 16. 
2\d. STAMP APPRECIATED. 

Cbc Connoisseur Stamp Service 

10 PARK LANE, FAUE1IAM. HANTS. 


This -famous old 


PENNY RED 

em-ogk O 

A feVVKif 





Catalogue value of this 
genuine unsorted ‘dealer’s 
mixture’ is over 30/-, yet we will 
send it—and the ‘PENNY RED'—absolutely 
FREE to all who ask to see our latest 
Approvals. (No need to buy any!) Please 
tell your parents. Send 3d. postage to: 
UNIVERSAL STAMP CO. (DEPT. C.N.4) 
EASTRINGTON. GOOLE, YORKS. 


y. 


3a 
_« 
” /: 
•- r. 

*2 


— CUT-OUT — — — — « 

FREE! 

11 ROCKET STAMPS Q 
22 SPORTS STAMPS Q 
20 TRIANGULAR STAMPS □ 
33 ANIMAL & BIRDS n 
133 WHOLE WORLD Q 
STAMP ALBUM Q 

Just put a cross by the gift you would 
like and it will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF CHARGE -together with 
Approvals. (We can only afford to 
give one free gift, per person but 
additional items can be purchased at 
8d. each or 3/- the lot.' Money back 
guarantee.) Please tell your parents. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 
(Dept. M56). BRIDGNORTH 



TO ALL 

Stomp Collectors who 
send for our Approvals 
lease enclose 6d. for postage). Send 
upon now l Please tell your Parents, 


Name. 


Address. 


AY0N STAMPS (CN4) Nth. WALSHAM, NORFOLK 



MAJOR YURI GAGARIN < 
1st SPACEMAN SET < 
27 FREE < 

★ GIANT-SIZED 1 .J 
MONGOLIAN 'PC i 
SPACE PACKET < 

+ PLUS 
f FREE 125 STAMPS FREE! ■ 

Send 3d. postage and request Approval 
selection. ( Please tell your parents.) 

ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. C), 37 Rosebery Road, Epsom 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


LUXEMBOURG IS SO 
POPULAR 


T'HE Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, sandwiched between 
France, Belgium and Germany, seems always popular with 
stamp collectors. Once much larger, this little State is now 
roughly the same size as Cheshire, and has about 300,000 
inhabitants. " 


Luxembourg has been ruled at 
various times by Austrian, German, 
French, and even Spanish 
monarchs. In 1839 it became 


After William’s death, in 1890, 
Luxembourg broke its close con¬ 
nection with Holland. Today it is 
ruled by the Grand Duchess 


part of the possessions of King Charlotte, whose portrait appears 
William Ill of Holland, and when 
the first stamps of Luxembourg 
were issued in 1852 they bore his 
portrait. 



FREE 


20 STAMPS PLUS 

3 TRIANGLES 1 CONGO 
AND 1 TCHAD TETE-BECHE PAIR 

These will be sent FREE to all new 
applicants sending 4id. postage and 
requesting my Approvals. (U.K.. only.) 
Please tell your parents. 

DIANA KING (DEPT. C.N.24J 
18a Church St., Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 


Ofin STAMPS PLUS2 tfjnft 

tuU FR0M RUss|A zuu 

★ FREE! * 

To all who request Discount Approvals. 
Send 5d. to cover postage. 

Please tell your parents. 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (Dept. C.N.) 

291 LONDON KD.. LEFTWICH GREEN, 
NORTH WICH, CHESHIRE, ENGLAND 


iuu Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4id. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN36), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


-FREE- 


50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FREE to all genuine applicants for my 
superior Approvals, enclosing 4Jd. In 
stamps for postage & parents’ permission. 
Only used British Colonial Approvals. 
. Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER (N) 

2 Litchfield Way, Broxbourne, Herts. 


50 STAMPS AND ALBUM FREE 

To all applicants asking to see my 
id., $d. & Id. etc.. Discount Approvals. 
Many more FREE GIFTS thereafter. 
Enclose 41d. for postage (U.K. only). 
Please tell your parents. 

E. F. CROFT (C.N.18) 

Pigdown Farm, Hever, nr. Eden bridge, 

- 


3 GIANT LAOS FREE to every- nAP|ffTQ 
one ordering one of these rHuiVLlO 


25 diff. 50 diff. 100 diff. 

Belg’m C. 2/6 Brazil 1/6 Brit. Imp. 2/6 

Columbia 1/6 Finland 1/9 China 1/6 

Ecuador’ 2/3 French Col. 1/9 Hungary 2/- 

Monaco 3/- Malaya 3/6 Poland 4/6 

Sudan 4/6 Manchuria 3/- Russia 6/6 

Vatican 5/- Turkey 2/- U.S.A. 4/- 

Please tell your parents , 

POSTAGE EXTRA 3d. Price List free. C.W.O. 
Battstamps(L) ,16, Kidderminster Rd., Croydon, Surrey. 



* ENTIRELY NEW COLLECTION 

includes Sea Horse, Tiger Barb, 
Clown Fish, as shown, and Animals, 
Birds, Insects, etc., from many 
different Lands. 

* DON’T MISS THIS SUPER OFFER 
to ‘ new members of the Sterling 
Stamp Club-—(admission free—many 
advantages). Just send 3d. postage 
and ask to see a selection of our 
popular Sterling Approvals. 

(Please tell your parents about this 

special offer.) 


STERLING STAMP SERVICE, (Dept. CN 87) LANCING, SUSSEX 



.,r. : v -,.a •• 

' - «! : ' Y r • "> 

tf S , “ 

■<'Vx£: X;. *•*•<, \ 




on many Luxembourg stamps, 
like the 5-franc value pictured 
here. 

During the Second World War 
Luxembourg was occupied by the 
Nazis, but in 1944 they were 
driven out by the Allies. In the 
following year Luxembourg issued 
a special series of stamps to show 
the country’s gratitude for its 
liberation. 

Pictured here is the stamp which 
honoured Great Britain. “Thanks 
to Britannia,” says the inscrip¬ 
tion. Similar designs expressed 
Luxembourg's thanks to France, 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

Among other interesting stamps 



issued in the Grand Duchy 
during recent years have 
been several charity series 
showing coats-of-arms in 
.their full heraldic colours. 

The 2-francs ' plus 25- 
centimes stamp, for instance, 
shows the coats-of-arms of 
the little town of Esch-sur- 
Alzette, in the south of 
the country. The stamp is 
coloured red, black, silver 
and pale brown. 

Each winter the Luxembourg 
Post Office issues a special series 
of stamps in aid of the National 
Welfare Fund. 

Pictured here is one of the 1954 
Welfare Fund series. It depicts 
the prancing horses of a merry-go- 
round. 

C. W. Hill 


£100 for kindness to cat 


A Melbourne Magistrate has 
decided (hat Paul Anthony 
Brady, aged eleven, can keep 
£100 he found in a deserted 
house last September. 

Paul, with his young brother 
and a friend, found a sick cat 
and decided to use the deserted 
house as a hospital for it. 


However, when “setting up the 
ward,” he dragged at bid lino 
and found an envelope under it. 
The envelope held twenty £5 
notes ! 

Paul will share some of the . 
money with his family and 
bank the rest. 


LEAVE XT TO JENNINGS! 


Continued from page 13 


“What! And get another 
dollop of punishment on top 
for leaving the room without 
per! No jolly thank you. ' It’s 
Venables who should be 
explaining to Old Wilkie—not 
me.” 

Jennings’ tone was bitter, 
though in point of fact he was 
rather enjoying his feeling of 
martyrdom. Now that the 
blame could no longer be laid 
upon his shoulders he rather 
fancied himself as the wronged 
hero of a wicked conspiracy 
. . . Every man’s hand .was 
against him. It was Jennings 
versus The World . . . For a 
few moments while the mood 
lasted the idea gave him a 
great deal of satisfaction. 

Darbishire was unaware of 


the melodrama being played in 
Jennings’ mind, and accepted. 
his friend’s woebegone expres¬ 
sion at its face value. Poor old 
Jen, he thought. He was taking 
it badly. He would go and 
see Mr. Wilkins himself, he 
decided. He’d tell him that 
there had been a miscarriage 
of justice and that Jennings 
was being forced to bear the 
burden of another’s guilt. Such 
noble phrases would be sure 
to make Mr. Wilkins sec 
reason. 

D ARBISHIRE hurried out 
of the room on his errand 
of mercy and made his way 
to the staff room on the floor 
below. 

To be continued 

© Anthony Buckeridge, 1963 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


100 Great Britain 
(Air Obsolete) 10/- 


(All Different) 


50 —as above—’ 
100 China 
100 Russia 
12 Tristan 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
25 Norway 
25 Hitler Heads 
200 France 
200 Germany 
10 Ascension 
100 Canada 


200 Com’wealth 5/6 
10 N. Borneo 2/6 
50 South Africa 3/. 


«/• 

2/3 

1/3 

1/6 

2 /- 


100 Australia 
100 Netherlands 
25 Egypt 
25 Pakistan 
25 Eire 
25 Space Rockets 3/ 
50 U.S.A. 1/6 

25 Ceylon 1/9 

25 Jamaica 3/6 
25 Malta 3/- 

10 Saudi Arabia 2/* 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 

Orders despatched per return, no waiting. 
GIBBONS’ SIMPLIFIED WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE, 1963 Edition, 1,160 Pages, 
18,050 Illustrations. 

Price 27/6, plus 2/6 postage. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (DEPT. C.N.) 
140. Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


5 


VICTORY A1X 
CORONATION 1 5 
XMAS STAMPS FREE 

To those who apply for my Approvals. 
. Please enclose 3d. for postage. 

Please tell your Parents. 

J. B. STAMP SERVICE 
21 Cadogan Gardens, Church End, 
London, N.3 


fHprr~ 

.Hr. 

cFoi; a good! 
rboy or girl. 4 


White Mice, 6/b 
] pair. Textbook, 


3/6. Cages, 7/6. 
Send for List. 
(Several colours.) 

PITT FRANCIS, 

Mouse F arm, F erudalc» 
Glam. 


Easy to Knit 

BESTWAY 

KNITTING 

PATTERNS 

Ask to see a selection at 
your newsagent’s, wool- 
shop or wherever knit¬ 
ting patterns are sold. 

Price - - - 6d. each 
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PICK A PUZZLE 


by 

Guy Williams 


mLLJScmns 9 piece 


MIXED-UP 

HERO 

Can you re-arrange the letters 
ill the words below to make the 
name of a very brave man who, 
born 130 years ago this week, 
was killed at Khartoum in 1885 5 
O LONGER GARDEN 

GUT IT OUT! 

Four of the items listed below 
have something in common; but 
the fifth should be cut away 
from the rest. Which—and 
why ? 

PORK, VEAL, BACON, 
GAMMON, HAM 

Track him 
down! 


27628257 

35314223 

30343234 


128276 

113131 

134222 


Complete the addition sums 
above. When you have done so, 
change the figures in the answers 
into letters according to the 
following code: 

CEHKLMORS 
123456789 
If you have done the sums 
correctly, the figures will pro¬ 
vide the name of a great 
detective in fiction. 



He§*e’$ a 
Ts a s®hp 
Punz&Ee 

Light switches, computer 
dials, box of coiled springs, 
or ... ? 


CASH QUESTION 

If Mary and David and Ann 
add their pocket money together 
they find that they have a total 
of 5s. lOd. Separately, Mary 
has twice as much as David, and 
David has twice as much as 
Ann. 

How much has Ann? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Crossword (P. 11). ACROSS : 

1 Thursday. 7 Arne (Thomas 
Augustine Arne, an 18th-century 
British composer who set music to 
works of Addison, Milton, and 
Shakespeare). 10 Ranee. 11 Once. 

13 Audit. 14 Suiting. 16 Glen. 
17 Carp. 18 Guy. 19 Dogs. 20 Ant. 
21 Wed. 22 Guess. 24 Greenland. 

26 Lurid. 28 Apt. 29. Pat. 30 Base. 

33 Don. 34 News. 35 Gain. 37 
Unicom. 39 Terra. 40 Tare. 41 
Organ. 42 Even. 43 Tenement. 
DOWN : 1 Tragical. 2 Haul. 

3 Under. 4 Rein. 5 Set. 6 Yours. 
7 Act. 8 Reigned. 9 Edgy. 12 Nip. 

14 Sag. 15 Nuts. 17 Code. 19 Deed. 
20 Aunt. 21 Writ. 22 Gape. 23 
Stagnant. 24 Granite. 25 Lass. 

27 Upon. 30 Beret. 31 Awn. 32 Large. 
33 Duke. 34 Nor. 35 Germ. 36 Iran. 
38 Can. 39 Toe. 

Mixed-up Hero: General Gordon. 
Here’s a tricky puzzle : lee lollies in a 
mould. Cut it out 1 Veal is the meat 
of a calf. The others come from a pig. 
Such a good little bird : Wren. Track 
him down ! Sherlock Holmes. Cash 
question : lOd. 



Souvenirs of a happy holiday 

Jf you went away 
on holiday last 
summer, perhaps 
you brought back 
mementoes to 
remind you of the 
happy hours you 
spent. Many young 
people collect 
photographs, picture 
postcards, pro¬ 
grammes, „ tickets, 
pressed flowers, and 
other souvenirs to 
be stored away in a 
special holiday 
album. 

High up in the 
wild mountains of 
Snowdonia there is 
a most romantic 
hotel called Pen-y- 
Gwryd, where a 
very exciting paper 
napkin is left at your table. 

Printed in gay colours, it is 
divided into 61 squares. Sixty 
of the squares contain small 
pictures, numbers, or symbols, 
with Welsh and English words 
by them, to teach you a little of 
the language of the country. 

The 61st square, which is larger, 


CASTE LL 

A - 

HAUL 
it w* 

M. 

0 

r* 

CASTLE 

SUN 

TR! 

*3 

AFAL 

V 

three 

L7 

APPLE 


Such a good ggttBe bird 


My first is in swallow and also in 
swift, 

My second's in wander and also in 
drift ; 

My third is in chapter ; it's also in 
page. 


contains a picture of a Welsh 
woman, in a traditional tall hat, 
and the words Croeso 1 Cymru 
and Welcome to Wales. 

There are few indeed who 
leave behind such an attractive 
napkin, a section from which is 
reproduced here. It makes a 
wonderful memento. 


My fourth is in anger, it’s left out 
of rage. . 

My whole can be seen on mo or, fen, 
and hill. 

I’m a tiny brown bird with a heart¬ 
warming trill. 



The new magazine for younger children which makes 
early steps to learning entertaining and fun! 

24 pages of fascinating stories, pictures, games and 
puzzles make learning-time play-time! 


IN' TUBS ISSUE 

HOW IT HAPPENS—STORIES 
FROM THE BIBLE—TUFTY—whose 
adventures teach children road sense. 

PEEPS AT NATURE—Wonderful 
pictures in colour of the living world. 


Plus many appealing and colourful 
pictures and stories in a NEW kind of 
educational weekly produced by the 
editors of Jack & Jill, Playhour and 
Harold Hare’s Own Paper and the 
brilliantly successful LOOK & LEARN ! 
Your little brother or sister will love 
‘ Treasure ’—tell your parents about it. 

GET YOUR COPY NOW! 


Early steps to looking and learning—Every Monday 1/- 
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FOOTBALL MOST HAVE BEEN QUITE A 

CHASE IN THOSE DAYS! 
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ptOR freshwater fishing 
you must have a rod 
and line. I know many 
anglers - who started with 
two four-foot garden canes 
lashed together, a ten-foot 
piece of line tied at one 
end, and a penny hook at 
the other end of the line. 

Of course, the effectiveness of 
this basic tackle is limited by 
the length of the line. It is 
far better to use a proper rod 
and a reel. With a reel you 
can, of course, adjust how 
much line you have out. • 

The rod can be of hollow 
cane, "about ten feet long, with 
a' cork handle, and metal reel 
fittings. The 'separate rod 
joints are fitted together with 
metal ferrules. The reel may 


I 


Specially written for CN 
by Harvey Torbett 


be of wood,-plastic, or metal, 
and this should carry at least 
fifty yards of three-pound 
breaking-strain nylon line. 
When it is fitted up, this tackle 
will allow you to extend the 
line whenever you wish. 

Split-shots) 

Also needed arc a float, and 
lead split-shots. The float is 
fitted on the line above the 
hook, and sufficient shots are 
clipped on the line in between 
to cock the float upright, hold- W 
ing the bait down at whatever 
depth you care to fix the float. 
This tackle is easy to control 
and, in river fishing, you can 
let the float drift downstream 
simply by paying out more 
line from the reel. This works 
your bait into otherwise 
awkward spots. 

Hooks and weights are fairly 
cheap. Floats cost a shilling 
or so. And a decent rod and 
reel need not be expensive. The 
whole kit may cost about £3. 

If you have some coppers to 
spare after this, buy a dis- 
gorger for removing hooks 
when they get stuck, and a 
plummet for estimating the 
depth. Now you are fully 
equipped with tackle. Your 
school attache case, satchel, or 1 
duffel bag will do for a tackle 
bag. You want a piece of 
bread, some maggots or worms 
for bait. 

Next week: Our 

most common fresh 
water fish—the roach. 


WUI1113 
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Chester 
is the 
table 
tennis 
champion 


M R. VIC WAYLING, Secretary 
of Hitchin Town, Athenian 
League club, is also the founder 
of the world's first football 
museum. Among the exhibits is 
a soccer annual for the season 
1872-73 which contains some 
unusual facts about the game. 



"It shows clearly,” said Mr. 
Wayling, “that pitches could be 
as much as 200 yards long and, 
apparently, every time a team 
scored a goal, the sides changed 
ends. Another odd thing was that 
kicking-off time was 4 p.m. every 
Saturday in many parts of the 
country. One wonders how this 
was managed in the dark winter 
evenings when there was no flood¬ 
lighting! . 

“ Presumably a few games were 
played in the autumn and the 
remainder in the spring.” 

7n that old Hitchin handbook 
Rule 1 in the Laws of the Game 
reads: 

The maximum length of ground 
shall be 200 yards, the maximum 
breadth shall be 100 yards, the 
length and breadth shall be marked 
of} with flags; and the goal shall be 
upright posts, eight yards apart, with 
a tape across them, eight feet from 
the ground. 

Certainly players in those days 
must have had quite a chase, for 
such pitches were almost twice 
the size of those of today. 

(The Laws of the Game now rule 
that the length be ‘‘not more than 
130 yards nor less than 100 yards 
and its breadth not more than NX) 
yards nor less than 50 yards.") 

One thing has remained un¬ 
changed—the size of the goal. 
Even now, however, - there are 
those who seek a change. Goal¬ 
keepers consider the goal too 
Targe; forwards think it is too 
small'. 


jEac^ms 
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Atltletics 

Outstanding athletes in Latin- 
American, African, and Asian 
countries are being invited to a 
ioo-days coaching programme 
in the United States. Due to 
begin on 23rd February, the:, 
programme is designed to pre¬ 
pare the athletes for the 1964 
Olympic Games in Tokyo. 

Cricket 

Yorkshire County Cricket Club 
is a century old. It was formed 
at Sheffield in January 1863, and 
on Thursday the Club is holding 
a celebration dinner in that city. 

Rugby 

The Association of Boys Clubs of 
England has matches against the 
Welsh A.B.C. in ■ Neath (16th 
March) and Gloucester (27th 
April). 

ShMriff' 

Ian McCormick, 20-year-old 
student at Guy’s Hospital, Lon¬ 
don, is the new- British ski¬ 
racing champion. He won the 
title in the events held at Val 
d’lsere, in the French Alps. 

Soccer 

Terry Hennessey, 19-year-old 
Birmingham City and Wales 
wing-half, must be the most 
widely-travelled of all Britain’s 
teenage players. Although his 
League career began less than 
two years ago, Terry has already 
played in Germany, Canada, 
America, Spain, Italy, Brazil, 
Mexico, and Hungary. 


IQHN’S NEW CAR 

J OHN SURTEES was once 
world champion in the motor¬ 
cycle world. Perhaps he will 
become world champion in the 
motor racing world before long. 
Next summer he will drive 
Ferraris, those great Italian cars. 



Q UITE a collection of trophies 
for only three years in 
really competitive table tennis! 
They have all been won by 
Chester Barnes of Forest Gate, 
London. 

But Chester’s greatest moment 
obviously came when he non the 
men's singles in the English Closed 
Table Tennis Championships the 
other week. At 15, he is the 
youngest ever to have held the 
title. 

Chester believes in all-out 
attack, never giving his opponent 
a chance to settle down. His 
performances in the championship 
matches have probably earned him 
a place in the world table tennis 
championships to be held in 
Prague, capital of Czechoslovakia, 
in April. 


| ALL-ROUND ALFIE | 
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Whichever direction you travel in, there’s a youth hostel 
waiting to welcome you. Whether you explore the 
coast or countryside, picturesque village or historic city, 
you’ll find that the Y.H.A. offers overnight accommoda¬ 
tion well within the compass of your pocket. 

If you’re under 16, it costs only 5s. to join. 7s 6d. a 
night covers bed, breakfast and evening meal, or you can 
manage even more cheaply by cooking your own food. 
Many hostels are open all the year round, so you can get 
away whenever you feel like a week-end’s walking 
or cycling. 

For information about all points not covered here, 
fill in the coupon and post today. 


I To Youth Hostels Association, 

I Trevelyan House, St. Albans, Herts. 

I 

1 Please send me free leaflet “ Going Places?” and 
j enrolment form. 

I NAME 1 ..... 

I 

1 ADDRESS ; .... 

I 

! CN632 ..... 

Ln—___-______ 
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